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2. — The Life of Esther de Berdt, afterwards Esther Reed, of 
Pennsylvania. Privately printed. Philadelphia : C. Sherman, 
Printer. 1853. 12mo. pp. 336. 

This handsomely printed little volume, from the pen of Mr. William 
B. Reed, of Philadelphia, purports to have been prepared, at casual 
intervals of leisure from professional engagements, not so much as a 
contribution to the historical literature of this country, as a record " of 
the life of one, the tradition of whose gentle virtues is affectionately 
cherished by her descendants." We are frankly advised, in the very 
outset, that it is meant to be strictly a Private Memoir, intended only 
for those who possess a personal interest in its subject. It presents, 
however, so many curious memoranda about persons and things belong- 
ing to the history of America during the most interesting part of the 
last century, and is in other respects so noteworthy a book, that some 
brief remarks concerning it may be acceptable. 

Denys De Berdt, the father of the subject of this biography, was for 
very many years the Agent at London of the Colonies of Massachu- 
setts and Delaware ; and to each of his constituents he seems to have 
given satisfaction. In the State-House at Boston his portrait is still 
preserved, to bear witness to the regard of the former Colony ; and a 
piece of silver plate was presented to him by the Legislature of Dela- 
ware, " in grateful memory of his faithful services exerted successfully 
in procuring the repeal of the American Stamp Act." It is well to 
know where we may find some particulars about the man who was one 
of the public characters of that time. 

His daughter Esther was born in 1747 (0. S.), and about 1763 or 
1764 became engaged to Mr. Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania, then a 
law student in the Temple. It was not until 1770 that they were mar- 
ried. In the mean time, while her father had fallen, through commer- 
cial misfortunes, from his former opulent position as a successful mer- 
chant, her lover had prosecuted so vigorously his career at the bar in 
America as to be already in the receipt of a considerable income. The 
love-letters that are here presented from the hand of Miss De Berdt, of 
course, we shall not now meddle with, although they are among the 
pleasantest and most interesting of such epistles that we have ever 
seen. They show so much delicacy and neatness of expression, such 
refinement of thought and entire freedom from the stilted sentimen- 
talism so common at that period, that they affect us with pleasure and 
surprise. The lady evidently did not belong to the gay circles of fash- 
ionable and literary life ; in fact, she and her family seem to have been 
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strict Dissenters : but it would be difficult to point out any thing superior 
in their way to these epistles among the most elaborate effusions of the 
most fashionable lady letter-writers, in an age when letter-writing was 
almost the only literary art cultivated by the fair few on whom natural 
and acquired intellectual gifts had been bestowed. They contain, too, 
some occasional comments upon the events and actors of the time, — 
Arthur Lee, Sayres, and many others, English as well as Americans, 
whose connection with the Colonies has given their names interest in 
the sight of this generation. For instance, here is a curious note con- 
cerning Dr. Franklin, in a letter of December, 1766. She says, " Her 
papa bids her tell Mr. Reed his opinion of Dr. Franklin ; — that he 
stood entirely neuter till he saw which way the cause would be carried, 
and then broke out fiercely on the side of the Americans." * Some 
how or other, there has always existed in Pennsylvania a strong dis- 
position to doubt or deny the good qualities and patriotism of Benjamin 
Franklin, (a disposition, by the way, which we must not be supposed 
to attribute to the author of this volume). It may not be widely 
spread, but as it certainly exists in the minds of many among whom he 
lived and died, an inquiry into its causes might form an interesting 
speculation. 

* We can very easily explain how Mr. De Berdt came to form and express so 
strange an opinion, which, by the way, Mr. Sparks has considered, and abundantly 
proved to be groundless and absurd, in his Life of Dr. Franklin. Mr. De Berdt 
was at this time an anxious and impatient applicant for the office of Permanent 
Agent in England of the Massachusetts Colony. Mr. Reed seems to have made a 
journey to Boston, chiefly for the purpose of forwarding this suit, by canvassing the 
members of the General Court. Indeed, we are enabled to see from this corre- 
spondence, that the father had made the early marriage of the betrothed lovers de- 
pendent on the success of this application. The lady writes to Mr. Reed, in March, 
1767 : " My dear father's intentions are no longer a secret, and he does really pro- 
pose sending for you as soon as he is appointed Agent, but can do nothing towards 
recommending you at Boston till he is satisfied of the salary they intend him." 
The next month Mr. Reed writes to her : " The determinations of the people of Bos- 
ton have kept me all this winter and spring in the most cruel suspense, and though I 
observe a further proof of their confidence in your father, I do not find that they 

have yet considered him other than as a special agent How hard it is, that the 

happiness of two lovers should depend on the slow debates and wary counsels of politi- 
cians." Now, as Dr. Franklin had recently been appointed Agent of three of the 
Colonies in succession, namely, of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Georgia, and as, 
only three years afterwards, he was actually chosen Agent for Massachusetts also, 
the very office Mr. De Berdt was now longing for, we can easily imagine that the 
latter regarded Dr. Franklin at this time as standing in his light, and therefore 
eagerly adopted any story which seemed to cast an imputation on his patriotism. 
But we can hardly be expected to believe that Dr. Cooper and the other zealous patri- 
ots of Massachusetts, who had long been in active correspondence with Dr. Frank- 
lin, would have appointed him Agent of their Colony in 1770, if there had been any 
doubt at any time of his strenuous opposition to the Stamp Act. — Editor. 
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The earlier letters of Mrs. Reed from her Transatlantic home afford 
a curious picture of the discomforts of Colonial life, as they appeared 
to one brought up among the luxuries and conveniences of a metropo- 
lis. It would seem as though the Philadelphia shops furnished hardly 
the commonest necessaries of life. Handkerchiefs, fans, dresses, a 
gown to be dyed, a box of ivory letters for her little girl, and a cap for 
her son of a year old, — " something genteel, like a gentleman's child, 
not a butcher's," — all had to be sent for to London. Even pins and 
needles enter into the category. " I think the best may be bought of 
Price ; I would give something to be in Price's or Mr. Anybody's shop 
in London, even in Thames Street." As time wore on, however, and 
domestic cares increased on her hands, we find her thoughts turning 
less and less toward her native land ; and finally, the turn of public 
affairs, and the part which her husband took therein, served effectually 
to drive away from her mind much of its kindly feeling towards Eng- 
land. Accepting a commission in the American armies, Mr. Reed 
subsequently rose to political eminence, and his wife was thus brought 
into contact with many of the leading patriots of the day. Among 
them we notice the names of Adams,* Cushing, and Richard Cary, of 
Massachusetts ; from the last of these is given a long and interesting 
letter. In 1780, when the ladies of Philadelphia, with Mrs. Reed at 
their head, subscr bed $ 300,000 (paper currency) for the purchase of 
clothing for the American troops, quite an interesting correspondence 
ensued between Washington, Lafayette, her husband, and herself, 
which is given at large in these pages. Within a few weeks after 
this date, Mrs. Reed was no more. She died on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1780, and with this event the volume naturally concludes. 

So far as the literary merit of this little work is concerned, we have 
only to say, that it bears every mark of Mr. Reed's graceful and facile 
pen. Differing from him, as we have done, on more than one point of 
literary and historical criticism, we know of few who possess the art 
of clothing their thoughts in so pure and flowing a style. He thus 
takes farewell of his task. 

" My little Memoir is now concluded. I have tried, as I wrote, to fulfil 
the pledge of my first pages, and to make it a simple and unambitious narra- 
tive. It has been to me a source of pure pleasure, and I do not at all dis- 
guise — it would be the worst of affectation to do so — that some of this 
pleasure has been connected with the proud consciousness that the blood of 

* In Vol. II. of the Works of John Adams may be found several passages of 
his Diary relating to his acquaintance with Mrs. Reed, and the hospitalities he re- 
ceived, when in Philadelphia, at her hands. 
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her of whom I was writing flowed in my veins. Pride in ancestry, honored 
in those days of genuine patriotism, is, at least, innocent, — possibly influen- 
tial in guiding conduct to nobler ends and aims. The more the American 
Revolution is studied, the more minute the revelations of the conduct of its 
public men, the more rational will be the reverence which we, the men of 
times far, very far, deteriorated, ought to have for them. I have endeavored 
in this little essay to shed some light upon Revolutionary domestic life, aside 
from mere politics, and to show what were the trials and heroism of the 
women of those days." 



3. — 1. Grinnell Land. Remarks on the English Maps of Arctic 
Discoveries in 1850 and 1851, made at the Ordinary Meeting of 
the National Institute, Washington, in May, 1852. By Petee 
Force. "Washington. 8vo. pp. 23. 

2. Supplement to Grinnell Land. Head at the Ordinary Meeting of 
the National Institute, July, 1853. By Peter Force. "Washing- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 52. 

The facts disclosed in these two pamphlets are extraordinary, and 
till the statement of them is refuted or explained away, they must be 
regarded as discreditable to the English Admiralty, and to the naval 
officers under its command, who were engaged in the exploration of 
"Wellington Channel in the summers of 1850-1852. For the satisfac- 
tion of our readers, we will lay before them as complete an abstract of 
Mr. Force's " Remarks," as can be made intelligible without the aid of 
the explanatory chart which is published along with them, and which 
cannot be transferred to our pages. 

The question is a very simple one : — Who first discovered the land 
to the northward of "Wellington Channel ? If it was first seen by Lieut. 
De Haven, the commander of the American vessels engaged in the 
search after Sir John Franklin, then it should be called " Grinnell Land," 
the name given to it by that officer. If it remained undiscovered till 
May, 1851, when it was seen by Capt. Penny and his parties, from 
the English vessels Lady Franklin and Sophia ; or if Capt. Ommaney 
caught a glimpse of it on the 26th of August, 1850, when he was full 
a hundred miles off, at the southern opening of Wellington Channel 
into Barrow's Strait, then its proper appellation is "Albert Land," the 
name under which it appears on the English maps. 

" The Rescue, the foremost vessel of the American squadron, en- 
tered "Wellington Channel in company with the Assistance, the fore- 



